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and political adventurers, who saw their advantage in
the continuation of disorder. All these would in any
case have opposed a constitution after the English
model.

The aristocratic element in the scheme of the moder-
ates, the second chamber, was most unpopular and most
criticised within the Assembly; the monarchical element,
the king's right to refuse his sanction, or his right of
veto, as it was unfortunately called, was most denounced
by those who appealed to popular passion. It became
to the multitude an unknown terror, a mysterious
curse destined to blast their cherished hopes. It even
assumed a personal shape in their imagination. Cries
of " To the lantern with the veto !" were repeatedly
heard: it was asked in what district this veto lived ?
The more intelligent believed it to be a new tax. Their
leaders sought to enlighten this ignorance. "You are
eating your porridge, the king comes in and says
'Throw down your bowl/ that is the veto."

In objecting to a house of peers or senate Mirabeau
was not inconsistent. He had never been an admirer
of the British constitution. In his Adresse aux Bataves
he prophesied that the vaunted system of balanced
powers would soon, unless reformed, reduce England
to the fatal lethargy of bondage. He believed that the
Americans had allowed themselves to be too much
influenced by English precedents and by the authority
of Montesquieu, whom he called an overrated man. It
was, he said, an insult to Machiavelli to mention the
two in the same breath. No doubt the genius of the
Florentine was the more practical and masculine, but
there is something ominous in the exaltation on the